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The following Memorial was presented to 

‘ President Lincoln and the Senate and House 

of Representatives, by a deputation of three 
Friends from the Representative Committee. 


1 THE PRESIDENT, SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


This Memorial of the Representative Commit- 
tee, or Meeting for Sufferings, of the Religious 
Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, New 

+ Jersey, Delaware, and adjacent parts of 
Maryland, respectfully showeth, that 


We respect, honor and love this Govern- 
ment, which we believe Divine Wisdom has 
plased over us, and because of this, we desire 
that it may, in no particular, be found striving 
against God, or persecuting His children, how- 
ever humble in position or numbers they 


may be. 

Under the present law of Congress, every 
able-bodied citizen within certain ages, in time 
of war, is liable to be called upon by the Gov- 
ernment to bear arms in its defence. 

We represent a people who cannot comply 
with this law, without Tecesin the command 
of God to them. Neither can they furnish 
a substitute or pay any equivalent or fine im- 
posed for exemption from military service, be- 
cause in so doing, they feel that they would 
implicate themselves in a violation of their 
eonscientious scruples in this respect. 

We hold, that the doctrine that human gov- 
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ernments are ordained of God, does not imply 
the infallibility of those who administer them, 
and gives them no right to require us to vio- 
late our allegiance to the Almighty, who is 
sovereign Lord of conscience, and whose right 
it is to rule and reign in the hearts of His 
children. 

For more than two hundred years our Soci- 
ety has held the doctrine,. that all wars and , 
fightings were forbidden to them, as followers 
of Christ—differing in this respect from nearly 
all other associations of men claiming the 
Christian name. 

For asserting and maintaining this, and 
other testimonies of the “Truth as it is:in 
Jesus,” they were brought under cruel perse- 
cution, enduring the despoiling of their es- 
tates, incarceration in prisons and loathsome 
dungeons, and death. rough this long sea- 
son of darkness, their dependence was upon 
Divine Power, under which, their patient suf- 


fering and earnest remonstrance obtained in 


some degree the favor of those in authority. 
For the free enjoyment of civil and religious 
liberty, they came to this land, to seek 
amongst the so-called savages of the wilder- 
ness, immunities and privileges denied them at 
the hands of a professed Christian nation. 
Here William Penn and his friends planted 
their infant — and proved the efficacy of 
the principle of Peace. The conflict of arms 
was unknown, and history bears no record of 
strife between the Indian and the Friend. 
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We, their descendants, now approach you, 
not alone with the view to shield ourselves 
from suffering, but under a sense of duty to 
God, to assert the sacred rights of conscience, 
to raise the standard of the Prince of Peace 
before the nation, and in His name to ask you 

to so modify the law, that it shall not require 

. those who administer it to bring under perse- 
cution innocent men for obeying his com- 
mands—* Ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever I command you”—*“ Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye.” 

In thus defining our position, we enter not 
into judgment or condemnation of those who 
differ from us. 

We appreciate the difficulties that surround 
those upon whom rests the responsibility of 
guiding the nation through the awful perils of 
civil war. 

We appeal to you under a sense of suffering 
—afilictions and mourning surround us, and 
sorrow hath filled our hearts. 

Many of our young men, overcome by the 
spirit of war, have rushed into the conflict, 
where some of them have found an early death ; 
some have purchased their release from the 
draft by the payment of money ; others have 
remained steadfast to their faith in the hour of 
trial, thereby subjecting themselves to the pen- 
alty for desertion. 

Trusting in the mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, we desire that He may so touch your 
hearts and understandings with His wisdom, 
that you may grant our petition. 


ae Signed by the direction,,and on behalf of 
Sve the Committee. 
























































































































































SaMueEL Parry, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 22d, 1864. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INNOCENCY. 
“ A word spoken in due season, how good is it!” 

Let us figure to ourselves an aged friend, 
venerable in appearance, and thrice venerable 
for his wisdom, his large experience and weight 


















































over his head, and leaning back in his chair, 
seems to be taking his afternoon nap. 

Two young women enter the apartment, and 
fearful of disturbing his repose, seat themselves 
in a remote corner and converse in whispers. 
The current of their conversation need not be 
. recited, and indeed is not now remembered, 
1 only this, that the granddaughter of the sleeper 
7 made the remark that “innocency seemed to 
her but a negative quality, a kind of milk and 
water concern without real merit.” 

The girls at length close their conversation, 
the one who is a visitor takes her departure, 
leaving her friend alone with her grandfather. 




































































she related it a few days ago. 



















of character; he has thrown a handkerchief 
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He, it seems, has heard her observation, has 
meditated upon it, and now, finding her alone, 
slowly removes the handkerchief, and thus ad- 
dresses her, “ My child, Daniel was preserved 
in the den of lions because innocency was found 
in him.” 

No more was said, no more was needed ; the 


fifty years which have passed since this inci- 
dent occurred, has not dimmed the vivid im” 
pression which it then made upon her young 


mind, as was eyident from the manner in which 
N. R. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A PEEP AT PRAIRIE LIFE. s 
Cuatsworrs, Ixx., Oct. 11th, 1863. 
My dear Wife,—I wrote thee in my last, 


that I was about to survey the sugar establish. 
ments on the line of the: Illinois Central R. 
Road, I have now gone over them, but hearing 
of a large beet root sugar establishment here, 
I struck off on the Logans Post and Peoria 
road to see it. The name, Chatsworth, is a 
word which calls up associations of story and 
song and legend, of thé fairy-like gardens which 
the genius of Paxton and the wealth of the 
Duke of Devonshire have called into existence, 
but when I sit bere and look off into the broad 
vacant Prairie, and the mean unsightly corn 
cribs and shanties which compose the village, 
I say with Wendell Phillips verily this is fully 
4000 miles from Chatsworth. 
from Chicago, I met a man named A-— S—-; 
he turned out to be the son of a physician wilo 
formerly practised in -Mellonville. He has led 
a varied life of ups and downs, but he always 
—_— alive his hope and confidence and his desire 
to 


In going down 


e useful in his day and generation. He be- 


gan life asa drover in Columbia Co., then he 
became a pork packer in Albany, then he went ° 
to New York, and became a wholesale dealer 


in beef and pork; this led him into shipping, 


and finally he owned six ships himself, but he 


incurred a large succession of disasters, his ves- 


sels were shipwrecked, his consigners dishonest, 
and finally he became broken down. 


He had 
a large amount of stock in the Illinois Central 


R. R. which he did not sell, but borrowed 
money on to pay his debts; this kept him a 
director in the road. In this situation. he 
formed a plan for the restoration of his broken 
fortunes and for doing good upon a large scale. 
He purchased of the road about 50,000 acres 
of land lying upon either side of it for abdut 
5 dollars an acre, and has been engaged in set- 
tling it for the last seven years. When he be- 
gan the work not a house nor a tree were to be 
seen ; from where his house now stands the eye 
could discern nothing all around the horizon 
but waving prairie grass; now the herds are 
numbered by thousands. The prairie is dotted 
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with farm houses, and a village of 700 inhabi- 
tants has sprung up around him. His house is 
finished in as good style as any New York house, 
and furnished with elegant furniture. He has 
surrounded himself with honest God-fearing 
men, has established schools, and though him- 
self a Baptist contributes liberally to the sup- 
port of other churches. He takes great inter- 
est in Sabbath schools and has one as well 
managed as [ have ever seen. He is now 
building an elegant church of his own denomi- 
nation, with a room for a Sabbath school, a con- 
gregational library and a village library. I 
spent oue day and night at his house, and was 
really delighted to meet with a man ef his 
enerous and enlightened spirit earnestly labor- 
ing to build up a pure and God-fearing com- 
munity. 

One of his neighbors gave a party the even- 
ing I was there, which I attended. The perfor- 
mances were not quite as refined as a similar 
gathering would be in Hudson. There were 
romping games, but on the whole it was a gen- 
teel affair for a place that was not in existence 
six years before. Our host had been married 
a year and this was the anniversary of his 
wedding. * ° * * 

I wish I could give thee a clear idea of this 
prairie country, but I cannot. To understand it 
one must see it with his own eyes. Here am 


I this Sabbath evening, the sun is just setting. 


I look out at the western windows. I see a 
country store, a little to the east of it are two 
or three corn cribs; beyond this is bare flat 
land, not one fence, nor_tree, nor haystack is 
visible ; the sky comes Wown and touches the 
land ; the sun, like a great red ball, has seemed 
to hasten down the sky, and now at this mo- 
ment and while I write it drops straight into 
the solid earth, one almost expects to feel some 
concussion or hear a loud report, so perfect is 
the illusion. It is far more pleasant to see it 
go down behind the hills, illuminating trees 
and shrubs and beetling cliffs. Turning to the 
other parts of the horizon I can discern afar 
off here and there a house ora haystack, but 
never a tree. It is very lonely. The home- 
steads look as if they stood out of doors ; lonely 
and forsaken, you cannot make them look like 
houses, you cannot conceive them as the thea- 
tres of conjugal affections and of pure love; 
you feel that the prattle of childhood or social 
song or christian prayer would not sound 
natural in them. I have no words to express 
the utter loneliness with which they impress 
me. The prairies have a grandeur, an awfulness 
all their own. I am glad that I have seen them, 
and known them and their inhabitants, but 
God forbid that I or those I love should dwell 
here forever. I shall love the waters of the 
Hudson and the cliffs of the Catskills more, 
and my heart will be more thankful to God 
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that he has cast my lot among them. Thou 
canst not imagine the difference between there 
and here. One understands now how naturally 
the heathen idea arose that there were Gods of 
the hills as well as Gods of the plains, for they 
differ so widely that an uninstructed mind falls 
naturally into the idea that they could not have 
been the creation of a single mind. I think I 
have recognized more habitually than most 
men the unity of God’s plans amid the diver- 
sity of his works, and yet when I see the 
prairies with their wonderful diversity of 
plants and immense fields of corn, and the un- 
counted millious of birds that swarm on them, 
I have a perpetual suggestion that the care of 
all I see is enough for one divinity. I looked at 
the rail road train as it went out into the west. 
It seemed to me as it drove off into the western 
sky that it could never return again from the 
vacancy into which it was entering. It was 
like going into eternity, into that “bourne from 
which no traveller returns.” I could see it 
until it was like a little spot no bigger than 
my hand, and then it vanished out of my sight 
into the dim distance. 

All around the circle of the horizon purple 
smoke isseen ascending. In the night wesee that 
these smokes are fires which shine vividly over 
the prairie and wrap it ina wierd lurid light. 
It is’ just the season now of their beginning, 
and in a fortnight from now, billows of flame 
will be rolling every where, except where build- 
ings are protected by ploughed land. The lights 
in the houses scattered over the prairie look in 
the evening like light houses at sea; there’s a 
strange wild grandeur so different from any 
there that thou hast ever seen in these prairies, 
that it is impossible for me to describe them. It 
eludes my grasp as often as I try to find images 
to describe them tothee. They are like nothing 
I have ever seen before, and yet more like the 
open sea than anything else. Ina fog a man 
gets lost at once. The man with whow I stay, 
got lost and could not find his home, though he 
was within 100 rods of his own door, and could 
not get there until the fog cleared away. 

There was no preaching here till evening, and 
then a Methodist Minister preached in a school 
house : his text was from the 6th of Hebrews, 
“Leaving therefore the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection.” 
There was a good deal of declamation in it, but 
he had a very good thought lying at the bottom, 
which he let out occasionally with much clear- 
ness. It was, that conversion is not an end but 
a means to an end. If one gets no further than 
conversion he might as well not be converted. 
Studying the alphabet was quite an achievement 
as a means, but was worthless as an end; if the 
pupil went on and learned to read and he gath- 
ered wisdom from his reading, his knowledge 
of the alphabet was a blessing; so if he went 
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on after conversion and learned to lead a holy 
life, his conversion was a blessing, but if it did 
not lead him to love God, to deny himself and 
do good to his fellow men, his conversion was 
good for nothing. About forty persons were 
present. 


SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 758.) 

Again. Self-culture 1s Practical, or it pro- 
poses as one of its chief ends to fit us for ac- 
tion, to make us efficient in whatever we un- 
dertake, to train us to firmness of purpose and 
to fruitfulness of resource in common life, and 
especially in emergencies, in times of difficulty, 
danger, and trial. But passing over this and 
other topics for which I have no time, I shall 
confine myself to two branches of self-culture, 
which have been almost wholly overlooked in 
the education of the people, and which ought 
not to be so slighted. 

In looking at our nature, we discover, 
among its admirable endowments the sense or 
perception of Beauty. We see the germ of 
this in every human being, and there is no 
power which admits greater cultivation; and 
why should it not be cherished in‘all? It de- 
serves remark, that the provision for this prin- 
ciple is infinite in the universe. There is but 
avery minute portion of the creation which 
we can turn into food and clothes, or gratifica- 


for the body; but the whole creation may be 
used to minister to the sense of beauty. Beau- 


ty is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in 
e numberiless flowers of the spring. It waves 
in the branches of the trees and the green 
blades of grass. It haunts the depths of the 
earth and sea, and gleams out in the hue of 
the shell and the precious stone. And not 
only these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, 
the rising and setting sun, all overflow with 
beauty. The universe is its temple; and 
those men who are alive to it cannot lift their 
eyes without feeling themselves encompassed 
with it on every side. Now this beauty is so 
precious, the enjoyments it gives are so refined 
and pure, so congenial with our tenderest and 
noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that it 
is painful to think of the multitude of men as 
living in the midst of it, and living almost as 
blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and 
glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. 
An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want 
of culture of this spiritual endowment. Sup- 
that I were to visit a cottage, and to see 

its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Ra 
phael, and every spare nook filled with statues 
of the most exquisite workmanship, and that I 
were to learn, that neither man, woman, nor 
child ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, 
how should I feel their privation ; how should 
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I want to open their eyes, and to help them to 
compatend and feel the loveliness and grand- 
eur which in vain courted their notice. But 
every husbandman is living in sight of the 
works of a divine artist ; and how much would 
his existence be elevated, could he see the 
glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, 
proportions, and moral expression! I have 
spoken only of the beauty of nature, but how 
much of this mysterious charm is found in the 


elegant arts, and especially in literature? The - 


best books have most beauty. The greatest 
truths are wronged if not linked with ——- 
and they win their way most surely and deeply 
into the soul when arrayed in this their natural 
and fit attire. Now no man receives the true 
culture of a man, in whom the sensibility to 
the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of 
no condition in life from which it should be 
excluded. Of all luxuries this is the cheapest 
and most at hand; and it seems to me to be 
most important to those conditions, where 
coarse labor tends to give a grossness to the 
mind. From the diffusion of the sense of 
beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for 
music in modern Germany, we learn that the 
people at large may partake of refined gratifi- 
cations, which have hitherto been thought to 
be necessarily restricted to a few. 

What beauty is, is a question which the 
most penetrating minds have not satisfactorily 
answered ; nor, were I able, is this the place 
for discussing it. But one thing I would say; 
the beauty of the outward creation is intimate- 
ly related to the a grand, interesting at- 
tributes of the soul. Tt is the emblem or ex- 
pression of these. Matter becomes beautiful 
to us, when it seems to lose its material aspect, 
its inertness, finiteness, and grossness, and by 
the ethereal lightness of its forms and motions 
seems to approach spirit; when it images to us 
pure and gentle affections; when it spreads 
out into a vastness which is a shadow of the in- 
finite; or when in more awful shapes and 
movements it speaks of the Omnipotent. Thus 
outward beauty is akin to something deeper 
and unseen, is the reflection of spiritual attri- 
butes ; and of consequence, the way to see and 
feel it more and more keenly is to cultivate 
those moral, religious, intellectual and social 
principles of which I have already spoken, and 
which are the glory of the spiritual nature; 
and I name this, that you may see, what I am 
anxious to show, the harmony which subsists 
among all branches of human culture, or how 
each forwards and is aided by all. There is 
another power, which each man should culti- 
vate according to his ability, but which is very 
much neglected in the mass of the people, and 
that is the power of Utterance. A man was 
not made to shut up his mind in itself; but to 
give it voice and to exchange it for other 
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Speech is one of our grand distinct- 
ions from the brute. Our power over othe 
lies not so much in the amount of thought 
within us, as in the power of bringing it out. 
A man of more than ordinary intellectual vigor 
may, for want of expression, be a cypher, 
without significance, in society. And not only 
does a man influence others, but he greatly aids 
his own intellect, by giving distinct and forci- 
ble utterance to his thoughts. We understand 
ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, 
by the very effort to make them clear to 
another. Qur social rank too depends a great 
deal on our power of utterance. The principal 
distinction between what are called gentlemen 
and the vulgar, lies in this, that the latter are 
awkward in manners, and are especially want- 
ing in-propriety, clearness, grace, and force of 
utterance. A man who cannot open his lips 
without breaking a rule of grammar, without 
showing in his dialect or brogue or uncouth 
tones his want of cultivation, or without dark- 
ening, his meaning by a confused, unskilful 
mode of communication, cannot take the place 
to which perhaps his native good sense entitles 
him. To have intercourse with respectable 
people, we must speak their language. On 
this account, I am glad that grammar and a 
correct pronunciation are taught in the com- 
mon schools of this city. These are not tri- 
fles; nor are they superfluous to any class of 
people. They give a man access to social ad- 
vantages, on which his improvement very 
much depends. The power of utterance should 
be included by all in their plans of-self-culture. 

I have now given a fag views of the culture, 
the improvement, which every man should pro- 
pose to himself. I have all along gone on the 
principle, that a man has within him capaci- 
ties of growth, which deserve and will reward 
intense, utrelaxing toil. Ido not look ona 
human being as a machine, made to be kept in 
action by a foreign force, to accomplish an un- 
varying succession of motions, to do a fixed 
amount of work, and then to fall to pieces at 
death, but as a being of free spiritual powers ; 
and I place little value on any culture, but that 
which aims to bring out these and to give them 
perpetual impulse and expansion. I am aware, 
that this view is far from being universal. The 
common notion has been, that the mass of the 
people need no other culture than is necessary 
to fit them for their various trades ; and though 
this error is passing away, it is far from being 
exploded. But the ground of a man’s culture 
lies in his nature, not in his calling. His pow- 
ers are to be unfolded on account of their in- 
herent dignity, not their outward direction. 
He is to be educated, because he is a man, not 
because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins. A 
trade is plainly not the great end of his being, 
for his mind cannot be shut up in it; his force 
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of thought cannot be exhausted on it. He 
has faculties to which it gives no action, and 
deep wants it cannot answer. Poems, and sys- 
tems of theology and philosophy which have 
made -some noise in the world, have been 
wrought at the work-bench and amidst the 
toils of the field. How often, when the arms 
are mechanically plying a trade, does the mind, 
lost in reverie or day-dreams, escape to the 
ends of the earth! How often does the pious 
heart of woman mingle the greatest of all 
thoughts, that of God, with household drudg- 
ery! Undoubtedly a man is to perfect himself 
in his trade, for by it he is to earn his bread 
and to serve the community. But bread’ or 
subsistence is not his highest good. For if it 
were, his lot would be harder than that of the 
inferior animals, for whom nature spreads a 
table and weaves a wardrobe, without a care of 
their own. Nor was he made chiefly to minis- 
ter to the wants of thecommunity. A rational 
moral being cannot without infinite wrong be 
converted into a mere instrument of others’ 
gratification. He is necessarily an end, not a 
means. A mind, in which are sown the seeds 
of wisdom, disinterestedness, firmness of pur- 
pose, and piety, is worth more than all the out- 
ward material interests of a world. It exists 
for itself, for its own perfection, and must not 
be enslaved to its own or others’ animal wants, 
You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for 
men who are to fill high stations, but not for 
such as are doomed to vulgar labor. I answer, 
that Man isa greater name than President or 
King. Truth and goodness are equally pre- 
cious, in whatever sphere they are found. Be- 
sides, men of all conditions sustain equally the 
relations, which give birth to the highest vir-_ 
tues and demand the highest powers. The 
laborer is not a mere laborer. He has close, 
tender, responsible connexions with God and 
his fellow-creatures. He is a son, husband, 
father, friend, and Christian. He belongs to a 
home, a country, a church, a race; and is such 
a man to be cultivated only fora trade? Was 
he not sent into the world for a great work? 
To educate a child perfectly requires profounder 
thought, greater wisdom, than to govern ‘a 
state; and for this plain reason, that the inter- 
ests and wants of the latter are more superfi- 
cial, coarser, and more obvious, than the spirit- 
ual capacities, the growth of thought and feel- 
ing, and the subtile laws of the mind, which 
must all be studied and comprehended, before 
the work of education can be thoroughly per- 
formed ; and yet to all conditions this greatest 
work on earth is equally committed by God. 
What plainer proof do we need that a higher 
culture, than has yet been dreamed of, is nceded 
by our whole race. 
(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM “MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS,” 
(Continued from page 781.) 
MEETING THE FOURTH. 
LOVE,—INFLUBNCE,—TRAINING,— OBEDIENCE. 

Though some of the first company have left 
us, I am happy to see others, and should still 
be very glad to see more join us weekly. You 
all, dear friends, I believe, well know what my 
desire is in having these meetings for mothers, 
for whom especially I feel so much interest ; 
not only in the great responsibilities that be- 
long to the bringing up of their families, but 
in all their many anxieties. This you will, in 
part, have known from what I have from time 
to time said to you about life’s cares, and some 
of its duties, as well as how much our conduct 
has to do with our fitness or unfitness as mo- 
thers. I have also read to you many excellent 
tracts and books, which I hope have instructed 
yon, and explained to you many subjects that 

have felt very much at heart on your behalf. 
But none of you fully know wy earnest and 
prayerful solicitude on account of the deepest 
of all a mother’s responsibiltics, that of training 
the minds and dispositions of her children, so 
that, by the help and blessing of the Almighty, 
they may, as far as in you Jies, be protected 
from surrounding evils, and be prepared for 
the world to come. 

I am sometimes fearful whether all are suffi- 
ciently thoughtful of their accountability to 
the Great Giver of every blessing, for the very 
sacred charge they are entrusted with; and 
whether they sufficiently think what a solemn 
thing it is to have children. I know you love 
‘your children dearly, and there is nothing any 
mother, be she ever so poor, would not do, that 
was in her power, to soothe her little ones 
when in suffering. Some of you may be tempt- 
ed to think how few advantages you possess 
for teaching and training, compared with the 
rich ; that you have not time, or perhaps have not 
ability, or perhaps still more, have not the heart. 
But, dear mothers, He who wisely appoints 
to each of us our varied allotments, does not 
require of any of us more than He grants the 
pd to perform, if we only look to Him with 

ll purpose and singleness of heart. He does 
give to every mother, Jove, and the power to 
use that love ; and what is so powerful as love ? 

None therefore need to be discouraged, if 
only they begin with their little ones in time, 
which from experience I can testify, cannot be 
without much self-sacrifice, and giving up of 
our own inclinations, often when it would be 
very pleasant to gratify the likings of children, 
even of little infants. 

I was lately reading to some of you about 
“ Influence.” It is astonishing how very 
soon even a baby is influenced, and knows 
what is right and wrong long before it can rea- 
son upon it. I believe that very important 





teaching begins from its very birth. If a 
mother never deceives her baby, how soon it 
will confide in her, and learn to wait a bit, and 
so, one little act of obedience leads on quite 
naturally to another; and thus an early habit 
of obedience-is gained, which is the very 
foundation of all good training. But obedience 
must be won by Jove, not by harshness. Once 
obtain the confidence of your children, and 
obedience will be sure to follow. It is only 
very simple means on your part, with God’s 
blessing, that are at first wanted; if those 
means are neglected, we all of us know too 
many instances of the fatal consequences to 
happiness in this life, and it may be, in that to 
come: 

“ A gentleman and lady, who were conscious 
of their own deficiencies and inexperiences, 
sought advice concerning the government of 
their children, from a friend of deep piety, 
whom they knew to be remarkably successful 
in the management of children. They thought, 
to be sure, they should have very long and 
difficult instructions, and many special direc- 
tions; but how were they.taken aback by the 
short and simple answer, which was in sub- 
stance as follows :—‘ Be careful not to give too 
many commands, but see that they are all 
promptly obeyed. Let your children grow up 
in the habit of obeying you as a matter of 
course—not as the result of authority. Be 
careful of your own spirit and manner, for in 
this your children will be like you. They are 
apt to imitate your tones, looks, and ways, gen- 
erally. When parents are kind and gentle in 
their words and mangprs, they may hope that 
their children will the same; but when 
they speak in an angry tone, and show a hasty 
spirit, the children will do so too. Do nothing 
from motives of selfishness.’ And the lecture 
was ended! The gentleman and lady were 
much disappointed. They supposed something 
great and grand would have been told them to 
do. They had not sufficiently looked inwards 
and inquired of their own hearts ; they had not 
felt vail thought the matter out for themselves. 
But the more they reflected on the advice of 
their friend, the more it grew in their estima- 
tion; and they thought of the discipline with 
which they had been brought up. They thought, 
too, of the importance of that part of their 
friend’s advice, that they should be careful of 
their own spirit and manner, for it is surprising 
how accurately little children read character. 
They do not always reason—that is, conscious- 
ly, but look as it were directly into the soul; 
they know who is truthful in regard to prom- 
ises and threatenings, and who is not. The 
forming power that God has given to parents 
over their children is immense —and a power, 
too, which they cannot help exercising daily, 
for good or evil. Iflow solemn the account 
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they must render of it at/the last day! Let it 
be —- a . every father and moth- 
er to be able, od’s helpin ce, to sa 
then, “‘ Behold £ code , 
hath given me.’ ” 

I think I have read to most of you a letter 
written by a lady, addressed to poor women of 
her acquaintance, in which among other excel- 
lent things, she speaks of the constant “ sow- 
ing,” by which the mother is ever dropping 
the seeds either of good or evil, into the hearts 
of her children. She writes, ‘“ You are always 
sowing there, whether you will or not, and dif- 
ferent kinds of sowing. Even while your baby 
is On your breast, you are sowing; I will tell 
you how. You sit down with it calmly and 
quietly ; you take its little hands in yours ; you 
look into its eyes lovingly, and with a tender 
smile ; the baby smiles in return, and you have 
sowed a seed of love in that baby’s heart, that 
may ripen when you are in Heaven. But I 
put another picture. You are chatting at a 
neighbor’s, or meet with some one when you 
go to shop, or are in some other way employed ; 
you let baby cry till you have done; you take 
it up hastily, are angry and put out; you 
scold another child, or, perhaps, your husband ; 
the poor baby is frightened, leaves off sucking, 
and bursts into another cry. There has been 
a seed sown there, but is it a seed of love? 
You may think it of as little consequence as 
the thistle-down that is blown over the field; 
but as sure as that down lights somewhere, and 
a prickly thistle springs up—so surely such 
examples, even in infancy, are likely to make 
hard, passionate, uodutiful men and women.” 

But if the little heaft receives seeds in in- 
fancy, how much more rapidly do they grow, 
when the children begin to notice and think ; 
and if the ground be not carefully occupied 
with good seed, evil is sure to spring up. 

Mothers often greatly err in undervaluing 
the little griefs and disappointments of child- 
hood. The trifles which give them pain and 
trouble would be nothing to us; so we thought- 
lessly or unreasonably exact from them the 
same indifference. Did you ever reflect how 
different the same scene looks at your height, 
from that point at which your little child must 
see it, and take a view of the same landscapes. 
So the mother should learn to place herself at 
the child’s mental stand-point in all her deal- 
ings with it. 

A lady of great strength of mind and fine 
sensibilities once told a friend that she never 
suffered more acutely than on one occasion, in 
childhood, when her mother carelessly threw 
into the fire some of the shining down of a 
plant. She, had found it for the first time in 
one of her little walks, and was greatly de- 
lighted with the treasure, laying it out in par- 
cels, thinking what enjoyment she could have 
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over it with her little companions, and how 
much her mother would be pleased with her 
display of the little prize she had brought 
ome. 

Her mother shortly entered the room, and, 
finding the litter, hastily and inconsiderately 
brushed it into the fire. The poor grieved little 
thing was almost distracted, and for several 
days could scarcely bear to look into her moth- 
er’s face. To her it was as real a source of 
anguish, as for the wealthy man to see his 
choice possessions swept away by the devour- 
ing flame. 

Oh, mothers! learn'to reverence every ten- 
der, every loving thing in your little child’s 
nature. The world will harden it soon enough, 
without your hand aiding in the work. Enter 
feelingly into its little joys, and add to them 
the double pleasure of _ approving smile. 
Sympathize with its little griets, and comfort, 
with cheering words, the little sobbing bosom. 

There are yet a few more words I want to 
say to you on the desirableness add duty of 
mothers, not only to instil into the hearts of 
their children obedience towards themselves, 
but equally important it is that they should be 
taught strict obedience to their fathers. And 
unless father and mother go hand-in-hand, and 
uphold each other, there can be no order, no 
obedience, no united affection, and no comfort 
in a family.. “ Wives, submit yourselves to 
your husbands ;” “‘ Husbands, love your wives ;” 
“ Children, obey your parents ;” “ Fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to wrath,” are New 
Testament commands which we cannot break 
without being guilty before God. Let us do 
all we can by our influence and example to aid 
one another; remembering there is nothing so 
powerful as Jove. Teach your children to love 
you, to love each other, and to love and obey 
their fathers; and then what a bond of affec- 
tion they will be, between you and your hus- 
bands! ; 

The endearing name of “ Father,” by which 
our heavenly parent has so often chosen to 
designate himself in the Holy Scriptures, is 
significant of overflowing love, tender mercy, 
and long-continued forbearance. We have not 
half confidence enough in the power and love 
to reclaim the erring. We donot seek enough 
to bear with each other’s faults, when often 
our own carelessness is the cause of either petu- 
lance or anger. We do not seek enough in 
our own homes to call forth the better quali- 
ties in each other’s hearts. We do not love 
our children in a way to make them unselfish, 
and to love us better than themselves. We 
dote—but that is not true love. We do not 
ourselves make sacrifices for them in little 
things, and teach them unselfishness by our wil- 
lingness to give up our inclinations, our indul- 
gences, or our ease, for them. We ofvener pun- 
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ish them because they annoy us, than because 
they do wrong. To save ourselves trouble, and 
indulge our indolence, the quickest way for 
correcting a misconduct is often resorted to. 
How surely do parents in this way lose the 
confidence of their children, which is never to 
__ be regained by penalties and injustice! If the 
child only has faith in the love of its parents, 
if the son and the daughter only love and are 
loved tenderly and truly at home, how much 
less possible is it that they should wander far ; 
or if they do go astray,— hould not be speedily 
reclaimed! Bear, dear mothers, with their 
faults in patience, while trying to correct. Do 
not quench their joyousness of heart by your 
harshness. 

Avoid snubbing your children, or being in- 
tolerant of their ways, which is often done un- 
thinkingly, perhaps nine times out of ten, and 
the word or action may be forgotten by you, 
almost as soon as done or uttered. But if 
“for every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment,’—Matthew xii. 36—and if by them 
we shall be justified, or condemned ; oh, recol- 
lect also that every thought and every action 
is recorded on high, in the “book of remem- 
brance.” In many instances the effects of a 
thwarted childhood last a life-time. It is very 

uestionable if this kind of treatment is ever 

ound a cure for faults, and it is aften a fruit- 
ful source of deceit; a timid child, always 
afraid of being snubbed, will have no self-reli- 
ance, and will be so far unfitted for the future 
struggle with the world. 

It is not too much well-directed love, but 
too little, that spoils children. Help them in 
their little difficulties, and you cannot tell how 
much it will help you in your difficulties in 
managing them. You often say, “ You do not 
know how to manage your boy, his nature is so 
cruel ; he is always teasing and hurting every 
living thing he meets with.” Do not be discour- 
aged :—every child has his peculiar propensi- 
ties, and requires peculiar and individual treat- 
ment, which it is the especial province of the 
parent to study. Bring your mind to his level, 
and think what in his case you would like to 
be said to you. Instead of harshly administer- 
ing reproof, endeavor to instruct him in the 
nature and use of animals, and in what we 
have a right to suppose their enjoyments con- 
sist. Interest him in their habits, and encour- 
age his having one or more to form a friend- 
ship with. Show him, as far as you are able, 
the admirable insticts they are endowed with, 
and how wonderfully they are formed. You 
will easily interest your boy’s affections, for 
childhood loves, if lovingly dealt with. Point 
out to him how wonderfully the little fly’s feet 
are formed to run up the window-pane, or 
upside-down on the ceiling, without falling. 





Thus interested, he would be grieved at seein 

them hurt, instead of making sport of catching 
them, and depriving them of their wings and 
legs, which I am very sorry to say I have wit- 
nessed mothers of the rich watch their child- 
ren do, and thoughtlessly take no n@ice of it. 
Oh, it has made my heart ache to think how 
little such mothers could have understood their 
responsibilities, and the cruel lesson they were 


actually teaching their children. Read to them : 


some nice tales about animals; how sensible 
they are of kindness, and how they enjoy liberty, 
as much as we do. 

Be it your daily desire to deal with your 
children as our Heavenly Father deals with his 
children. Do not meet their anger with your 
anger, or their obstinacy with your still greater 
wilfulness. ‘“ Overcome evil with good.” What 
will love not effect? Who ever accom- 
plished anything good by violence or harsh 
measures? You only gratify thereby a dark 
passion in your own hearts, and arouse a darker 
in another bosom. O sorrowing mothers! if 
such there be, for the wrong doings of your 
children, try the unfailing efficacy of Jove and 
kindness ; be especially kind to those, thought- 
lessly called bad boys, on whom a word of sym- 
pathy falls so seldom, that it scarcely has any 
power to soften their hardened hearts. It is 
not a weak or blind indulgence that I wish to 
promote. Be always firm and steadfast, but 
still speak gently. Have patience with their 
noisy frolic, and even mischievous ways, remem- 
bering that the very waywardness that now 
makes them annoying, is the same energy, when 
properly trained, that will the better fit them to 
go through life. Kind words and kind acts 
make others good-natured; they soothe and 
quiet, and comfort ; they cost little, but accom- 
plish much. 


“ Little acts of kindness, 
Trifling though they are, 
How they serve to brighten 
This dark world of care! 
Little acts of kindness, 
O how potent they, 
To dispel the shadows 
Of life’s cloudy way! 


“ Little acts of kindness, 
How they cheer the heart ! 
What a world of gladness 
Will a smile impart! 
How a gentle accent 
Calms the troubled soul, 
When the waves of passion 
O’er it wildly roll! 


“To the soul—despairing, 
Breathe a hopeful word ; 
From your lips be only 
Tones of kindness heard. 
Ever give for anger, 
Lové and tenderness, 
And in blessing others, 
Yo yourself will bless. 
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‘« Little acts of kindness, 

Nothing do they cost; 

Yet, when they are wanting, 
Life’s best charm is lost. 

Little acts of kindness, 
Richest gems of earth, 

Though they seem but trifles, 
Priceless is their worth.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1864. 


Tus week's issue is sent to many 
Friends who are not subscribers to 
this periodical. -We will be glad to 
add their names to our subscription 
list. 

. TERMS. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, $2 00 
Three copies, to ONE ADDRESS, 5 00 
Six . e . 10 00 

A prompt: reply addressed to the 
publisher is requested. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We ask the special attention of our 
subscribers to the following statement 
referring to the financial department 
of “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” 

The basis of self-support, upon 
which this paper has hitherto stood, 
. has failed, during the progress of the 
present volume, owing to the great 
advance in cost of paper and labor. 

We, the Editors, have always given 
our labor gratuitously. At the com- 
mencement of next volume, we expect 
to take upon ourselves the responsi- 
bilities of the publishing as well as the 
editorial department. 

The publishing department should 
be made to meet its expenses, and we 
believe would do so, if, preparatory to 
the commencement of next volume, 
each subscriber would take upon him- 


self the responsibility of one extra 
number, or furnish our agent, one new 
subscriber. 

As we believe “The Intelligencer” 
is to some extent a means of useful- 
ness in our Society, especially to those 
in isolated situations, we are not will- 
ing to discontinue it, without making 
a renewed effort on its behalf; neither 
do we wish to increase the subscription 
price of single copies. We prefer to in- 
crease our subscriptiomlist, and there- 
fore ask the earnest co-operation of 
every one of our subscribets. 

In consideration of this paper being 
the only vehicle of information on 
subjects intimately connected with 
our religious organization, we think. 
Friends generally will see with us the 
importance of sustaining it. 

Some of our Friends, sharing with 
us in the feeling of unwillingness to 
give up the paper, have manifested 
their interest by pecuniary advances 
to meet the present emergency; buta 
united effort on the part of our sub- 
scribers is necessary in order to the 
successful continuance of our periodi- 
cal. 


In the obituary of Elizabeth Thompson, in 
our 48th number, the date of death was omit- 
ted. 1t was on the 19th of 1st month, 1864. 

An account of the “ Fox Oaks” on Long 
Island, was published in our paper a few years 


ago. 
—_———- +r 


Frrenps’ Soctan LyceuM.—The attendance 
on the evening of the 8th inst. was large. Dr. 
J.G. Hunt interested the audience in a lecture 
upon “ Muscle,” accompanied by an exhibition 


under the microscope, of muscular fibre. The 
mysterious connection of nervous and: muscular 
forces in the human system was fully and 
beautifully alluded to. By way of applying 
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these philosophical principles to daily life and] ness remained throughout; and when almost too 
Practical education, the lecturer proceeded with fr every thing that wae done for ber.” While there 
criticisms upon some of the prevailing fashions 


seemed a prospect of her recovery, she —— a 

: . desire to be restored to her dear parents; but when 

and tendencies of the present Gme, and strong- informed that she could not survive, she resigned 

ly recommended active domestic employment | herself with confidence to the will of her heavenly 

rather i : = _| Father, and passed, we believe, into those mansions 
than public physical (reining. He _— where pain and sorrow enter not, and where the 

cluded his remarks with directing attention to 

the error into which many parents have fallen, 

of shrinking from their responsibilities, and 


sound of parting is no more heard, but where there 
is joy and rejoicing forever.—x. 8. L. 

being too ready to entrust their children to the 

care of others. 












































Drep, at Boston, Erie county, N. Y., on the 26th 
of 12th month, 1863, Auten Henry, only child of 
Elisha A. and Ann E, Griffith, aged 4 years and 8 
months. 

——, in Georgetown, D.C., on the 13th of lst 
month, 1864, of inflammation of the brain, TukopoRs 
Corns tt, in the 33d year of his age, son of W.C. & 


A. M. Cornell, member of Baltimore Monthly Meet- 
ing. 





We have been furnished with the following 
Report of the receipts of “The Woman’s As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen, from Friends in the country, since 
2d month 4th :— 


Proceeds of a Lecture at Penns Manor,$13 40 


——, on the 18th of 12th month, 1863, Hannan 
Jones, aged 78 years, an exemplary member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting; her many virtues 


will long be held in remembrance by those who 
knew her best. 


= — from Gwynedd, " 10 00 —, on the 27th of the Ist month, 1864, aftera 

ae ae ‘ : - 30 00} short illness, at his residence, Wyaloosing Lake, 

R. M., West Liberty, Iowa, : 11 00] Susquehanna county, Samus. F. Carmatt, eldest 

N. B., Indiana, ° ° - 5 00] son of Caleb and Sarah Carmalt, in the 33d year - 

i . his age. His exemplary life, in conjunction wit! 

nae —- Meeting, 18 50 his industrious and enterprising habits, contributed 

Fre d : ~ a mi largely to the prosperity of his neighborhood; and 

a j eh Wilmington, new gar- 100 00 his loss will be keenly felt, not only by his near re- 
ments, valued, ° a 


latives, but also by many others who looked upon 


him as their friend and counsellor in time of trouble 
and difficulty. 


Ladies’ Aid Society of Westfield, 
N. J , package of new garments and 
knit stockings. 

By an error, Ist month 23d, Friends 
of Burlington were credited with the 
contribution of Friends of Trenton, viz. 19 00 
and two large cases of valuable clothing. 


M. A. Griscom, Treasurer. 
2d month 10th, 1864. 


—_—-68 

A Meeting of the Association of Friends for the Re- 
lief of the Suffering Poor, (with fuel,) will be held 
this (7th day) evening, at 7} o'clock, at Race St. 
Meeting House.. 


Jos. M. Taumay, Jn., Clerk. 


—- ~~ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
For the information of those who may not 





Diep, in Sadsbury township, Chester county, on 
the 28th of 3d month, 1863, Tiworny Paxson, aged 
63 years. He was a member of Sadsbury Monthly 
and Particular Meetings, and a diligent attender 
thereof, having served for several years in-the capa- 
city of overseer. He was a man of remarkable ur- 
banity of manners, and a kindly and peaceable dis- 
position, which won him many friends. His loss is 
deeply felt and much lamented, not only by the lit- 


tle meeting of which he was a member, but by all 
who knew him. 


Association of Philadelphia for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen, we publish it in our 
columns: also a similar address sent us by 
Friends of New York. 


At a Meeting of the Executive Board of 
Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation 
of the Freedmen, Ist mo. 18th, 1864, the 
following Address prepared by the Committee 
appointed last week was read and approved, 
and was referred for general circulation through- 
out the Yearly Meeting, with a desire that it 
may be read in Monthly or other meetings, as 
way Opens. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

WituiaM Cansy Brippie, Secretary. 

To Members of the Society of Friends and 
those assembling with them within the limits 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : ; 

The Executive Board of ‘Friends’ Associa- 
tion for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 


——, in Sadsbury township, Chester county, on 
the 11th of 6th month, 1863, of consumption, Mary 
J. Paxson, daughter of Timothy and Martha Paxson, 
aged 25 years. 


——, on the Ist of 11th month, 1863, at Moores- 
town B. School, Mary Exizazetu, aged 17 years, 
only daughter of Joseph and Hannah Croshaw, of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, N.J. When the 
parents of this dear young woman arrived at the 
school, and she found that her physician considered 
her too ill to be removed, she cheerfully submitted, 
and during her sickness of about a month, mani- 
fested continued patience and quiet, and much 
affection for all around her. Her Christian polite- 


have received the Circular issued by Friends’ 
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‘men,” desires to enlist your feelings on behalf 
of many thousands of colored people recently 
liberated from slavery, and now in a destitute 
and suffering condition. These abused people 
have been kept in ignorance for many genera- 
tions, and prevented by law from acquiring pro- 
perty, and, from no fault of their own, are tem- 
porarily dependent upon the benevolence and 
justice of the people of the North. In some 
sections, the women and children, and the old 
and infirm men are collected in camps, and @pon 
abandoned plantations, not sufficiently protected 
from the weather, destitute of shoes, flannel, 
and other warm clothing, and but for timely 
aid in this inclement season, many must perish. 

“The Women’s Association of Philadelphia for 
the Relief of the Freedmen,” composed chiefly of 
members of our religious society, has been en- 
gaged for nearly two years, (recently with the 
aid of some of their sisters in the country), in en- 
deavoring :o meet this want. Since their or- 
ganization they have expended over eight 
thousand dollars ($8,000), and have furnished 
a corresponding number of garments, most of 
which, with numerous other contributions, 
have been already distributed, through reliable 
agencies. 

While it is important that this Association, 
with its auxiliary branches, should be supplied 
with funds to continue its labors for these des- 
titute people, we have felt the need of an or- 
ganization which shall aim not only to relieve 
their —— wants, but to promote their intel- 
lectual and moral elevation, and to labor for the 
recognition of their just rights. 

Of all religious bodies, the Society of Friends 
is most identified with the cause of the colored 
people, and should esteem it a peculiar duty 
and privilege to stand ready to assist them in 
gaining their rightful position as mombers of 
the community. The cruel prejudice of which 
they have felt the crushing weight during two 
hundred years of slavery, which prejudice still 
prevails at the North, denies them that equality 
which is accorded to emigrants from foreign 
lands, restricts their use of public conveyances, 
shuts them out from free competition in indus- 
trial pursuits, and excludes them from many 
avenues of education and advancement. 

The future of this people is involved in great 
uncertainty: they are rendered comparatively 
dependent, by ignorance of many of the duties 
and responsibilities pertaining to freemen ; hos- 
tile interests and feelings, now to some extent 
held in check, may again assert themselves, 
and we cannot but anticipate a necessity for the 
interposition, in their behalf, of those who feel 
conscientiously bound to their cause. 

One of the first measures is to collect funds ; 
and we would earnestly appeal to all to whom 
this circular may come, to contribute promptly 
and liberally—those to whom much has been 
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entrusted, out of their abundance, and all 
according to their means ; also to solicit contri- 
butions from others. We also invite the co- 
operation of Friends of both sexes, either 
as corresponding members or in auxiliary 
societies. Such associations will, we believe, 
not only be of essential service to the cause, 
but tend to inerease the feeling of unity among 
those who meet with a desire ‘to do good and 
communicate.” 

In the language of the Discipline, referring 
to emancipated slaves—“ it is worthy of our 
serious consideration whether any object of be- 
neficence is more deserving of our regard than 
that of training up their youth in such virtuous 
principles and habits as may render them useful 
and respectable members of the community.” 


William C. Biddle, Recording Secretary, 

Macpherson Saunders, Treasurer, No. 34 N. 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Sarah W. Barker, C8 mding Secretary, 
care of Barker, Brothers, & Co., 28 8. Third. 
street, Philadelphia. 


New York, Second Month 8d, 1864. 


To Friends and others:—The present suf- 
fering condition of the Freedmen of our land 
is the cause of earnest thought and firm resolve 
to stretch forth a helping hand to them in this 
day of the imploring cry of humanity. 

As the first great step of freeing the enslaved 
is nearing its accomplishment, a field of labor 
opens in which all of us se usefully employ 
some talent; for in this work there is not one 
so lowly but may give strength and encourage- 
ment to the weak, by exercising the prompt- 
ings of an earnest and sympathizing heart. It 
is not necessary to cite instances of extreme 
pain and destitution, for every one is familiar 
with the powerful mute appeal—* Help, or we 

rish.” 

We know the heart of this community has 
not the element of resistance to the cry of a suf- 
fering brother, but is ever ready to give, and 
that cheerfully. And although there are many 
who may, out of their abundance, give largely, 
we hope all will remember the blessing which 
attended the “ widow’s mite.” 

Many of us who have héretofore felt power- 
less to aid this portion of suffering humanity, 
now seize the opportunity which invites a// te 
come and administer some drop of comfort to 
the oppressed. 

The sufferings of the past—the mental and 
physical tortures they have endured, can never 
be obliterated from the pages of our history. 
But now, when the glad voice of Freedom is 
sounding, let us not allow the dark cloud of in- 
humanity to remain, by withholding any effort 
we can make on their behalf; but by /jirst 
aiding them in the outward toward a truer 
sense of self-respect, they may gradually movg 
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upward in the scale of their physical, moral, 
and intellectual being; assuming the strength 
of men, and casting hehind them forever the 
weakness of the slave. 

We will not enter upon the work as a 
burden, but as a rich harvest-field for ourselves, 
wherein our souls shall gather strength from 
the richness of that “still small voice,” saying, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

Believing the interest in and desire to assist 
this class to be as wide-spread as the knowledge 
of their sufferings, a number of Friends from 
New York, Brooklyn, and neighboring country 
places, held a meeting on the 28th of First mo., 
1864, to take into consideration the propriety 
of forming an Association for the Relief of the 
Freedman. 

A large Committee was appointed, to which 
was entrusted the detail of organizing. 

The Association is now ready to receive dona- 
tions of money and clothing, and it is hoped 
the concern will meet a hearty and liberal re- 
sponse from all to whose knowledge it may 

come. Shoes and stockings are especially 
needed, as hundreds have nothing between 
their feet and the cold ground, and cast-off 
clothing would be very useful in their present 
emergency. 

Donations in money may be sent to Samuel 
Willets, Treasurer of the Association, No. 303 
Pearl street, and clothing to Joseph Willets, 
Secretary, No. 44 Barclay street. 

All communications to be addressed to Sarah 
H. Baker, Corresponding Secretary, 229 East 
Thirty-second street. 

It is of importance that each package or 
= should contain a list of contents, and 

so marked as to enable us to determine from 


whence it came. A list of contents should also 
be sent by mail. 





Ir is an excellent life, and it is the proper 
life of a Christian, to be daily outstripping 
himself, to be spiritually wiser, and still more 
heavenly-minded to-day than yesterday ; every 
day loving the world less and Christ more, and 
gaining every day some further victory over his 
secret corruptions having his desires in all tem- 
poral things more cool and indifferent, and in 
spiritual things more ardent; that miserable 
lightness of spirit cured, and his heart render- 
ed more solid and fixed on God, aspiring to 
more near communion with him.—Leiyhton. 





Love retirement, and frequent solemn in- 
troversion of mind. 





“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
hey are the sons of God.” 
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A BOAT’S CREW SAVED BY A DOG. 


THE women weep, the children wail, 
Scarce knowing why ; 
And men are watching (fix’d and pale) 
A fishing smack, with dripping sail, 


Just rolling nigh. 


The surf leaps high upon the shore, 


In cruel sport : 


The wild winds in the caverns roar, 
The weary fishers ply the oar 


To gain the port. 


The breakers crash, the sea gulls screech ; 


No hope ! No hope! 


How is that fragile boat to reach 
Aoross such surf the shingly beach? 


Ob for a rope! 


‘Tis vain. The boldest and the best 


Turn back in fear : 


The strongest swimmer dare not breast 
Those breakers with the foamy crest, 


For life is dear. 


The surf leaps high upon the shore— 


So high ‘So high! 


The boat obeys her helm no more; 
The weary crew lay down the oar 


To die! to die! 


Nay! man may fail, though wise and strong, 


Yet God can save. 


A brave Dog dashes from the throng, 
And throws his shaggy length along, 


The boiling wave. 


The billows suck him in. Ah me! 


Not lost ! Not lost! 


Light as a buoy upriseth he, 
And, battling with the greedy sea, 


The surf hath cross’d. 


No strange caprice, no desperate whim, 


No senseless hope ! 


Round, round the boat they see him swim, 
With pleading eye and struggling limb : 


“ Fling him a rope!” 


He grasps the hawser with his teeth ; 


His suit is won ! 


Back, back through surf and foamy wreath, 
Through ’whelming surge for life or death, 


His task is done. 


The rope is strong, the hands are stout ; 


“ Ahoy ! Ahoy !’ 


Like ocean shell, the trembling beat, 
Sore toss’d about, now in, now out, 
Is hauled ashore, with cheer and shout, 


And breathless joy ! 


Then women’s tears of happiness 


With praises blend: 


An old men lift their hands and bless, 
And strong men fondle and cayess 


Their shaggy friend.* 


*This dog was a noble fallow of the Newfoundland breed. nits 


—-~+or--o——__——— 


TuereE are heights which the soul does not 
reach all at once; but through many labors and 
conflicts, with a variety of trials and tempta- 
tions, it receives spiritual growth and improve- 
ment, till at last it comes to an entire exemp- 
tion from its old affections. 
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GERMAN ECONOMY. 


A late tourist in Germany describes the econ- 
omy practised by the peasants as follows :— 
“ Kach German has his house, his orchard, his 
roadside trees so laden with fruit that did he 
not carefully prop them up and tie them together, 
and in many places hold the boughs together by 
wooden clamps, they would be torn asunder 
by their own weight. “He has his corn plot, 
his plot for mangel wurzel, or hay, for potatoes, 
for hemp, &c, He is his own master, and 
therefore he and his family have the strongest 
motive for exertion. You see the effects of 
this in his industry and economy. In Germany, 
nothing is lost. The produce of the trees and 
the cows is carried to market. Much fruit is 
dried-for winter use. You see wooden trays, 
of plums, cherries and sliced apples, laying in 
the sun to dry. You see strings of them hang- 
ing from the windows in the sun. The cows 
are kept up the greater part of the year, and 
every green thingis collected for them. Every 
little nook where the grass grows, by the road- 
side, river and brook, is carefully cut by the 
sickle, and carried home, on the heads of 
women and children, in baskets, or tied in large 
cloths. Nothing of the kind is lost that can 
possibly be made of any use. Weeds, nettles, 
nay the very goose-grass which covers the waste 
places, is cut up and taken for the cows. You 
see the little children standing in the streets of 


the villages, and in the streams that generally 
run down them, busy washing these weeds be- 


fore they are given to the cattle. They care- 
fully collect the leaves of the marsh-grass, care- 
fully cut their potatoe tops for them, and even, 
if other things fail, gather green leaves from 
the woodlands.” — Sci. American. 


LANGUAGE OF INSECTS. 


A most singular discovery, the credit of 
which appertains, we believe, to Mr. Jesse, is 
_ that of the antennal language ofinsects. Bees 
and other insects are provided, as everybody 
knows, with feelers or antennz. These are in 
fact, most delicate organs of touch, warning of 
dangers, and serving the animalg to hold a sort 
of conversation, with each other, and to commu- 
nicate their desires and wants. A strong hive 
of bees will contain thirty-six thousand workers. 
Each of these, in order to be assured of the 
presence of their queen, touches her every day 
with its antennw. Should the queen die or be 
removed, the whole colony disperse themselves, 
and are seen in the hive no more, perishing 
every one, and quitting all the store of now use- 
less honey which they had labored so industri- 
ously to collect for the use of themselves and 
their larve. On the contrary, should the 

ueen be put into a small wire cage placed at 
the bottom of the hive, so that her subjects can 
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touch and feed her, they are contented, and 
the business of the hive proceeds as usual. 
Mr. Jesse has also shown that this antennal 
power of communication is not confined to bees. 
Wasps and ants, and probably other insects, 
exercise it. Ifa caterpillar is placed near an 
ant’s nest a curious scene will often arise. A 
solitary ant will perhaps discover it, and eagerly 
attempt todraw it away. Not being able to 
accomplish this, it will go up to another ant, 
and, by means of the antennal language, bring 
it to the caterpillar. Still, these two, perhaps, 
are unable to perform the task of moving it. 
They will separate and bring up reinforcements 
ef the community by the same means, till a 
sufficient number are collected to enable them 


to drag the caterpillar to their nest.— Scien. 
Amer. 


THE WONDERS OF THE PORT OF LONDON. 


The Custom House port of London extends 
from London bridge to the North Foreland, on 
the Kent coast, and the Naze, on the Essex 
coast, influding not only the Thames, but the 
side estuary below the river. This mighty 
port has grown up rapidly. * 

There were no docks in London until this 
century, which have witnessed the expenditure 
of twelve millions sterling in the construction 
of docks on either side of the river Thames. 
Six thousand ships now enter these docks an- 
nually, and the cry is “still they come!” All 
the docks are filled, though some do not pay 
well. . 

There are shipped off yearly from the port of “ 
London alone commodities to the value of thir- 
ty millions sterling, besides those from other 
ports of the United Kingdom, and there is im- 
ported a still larger quantity of colonial produce. 
The ships which actually belong to the port of 
London are not less than 8,000 in number, 
averaging about 3,000 tons each, or 900,000 
tons of commercial shipping in all—a stupen- 
dous quantity to enter and depart from one 
single river. Itis a quarter of the total amount 
for the wholekingdom. Five hundred of these 
are steamers, and one half of all the mercantile 
steam navy of England belongs to and is regis- 
tered in the port of London. No less than 
30,000 ships enter the port of London yearly 
—more than 80perday! Some of these ships 
make many voyages, but there are 30,000 arri- 
vals, = 30,000 cargoes. These vessels aver- 
age 200 tons each, giving us an aggregate of 
6,000,000 tons. rr rts 

The coasting trade of Londen is most wonder- 
fal. Of the 30,000 vessels just named, 18,000 
bring cargoes from other British ports, and 
9,000 of these go back empty, mostly to coal. 

Five millions tons of coal are burned annual- 
ly in the metropolis, and 12,000 cargoes of coal 
are brought into the Thames annually. The 
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spread of railways from London has had very 
little effect in diminishing trade by other modes 
‘of conveyance. The canal boats carry more 
than before railways were made. But the gran- 
deur of the foreign trade of London strikes the 
imagination more forcibly. All the corners 
of the earth seem to be brought to a focus in 
the river Thames: 12,000 ships now enter 
there yearly, bringing nearly 12,000 cargoes of 
all that the earth can produce of value and 
beauty. Every forty minutes during the year 
a ship passes Gravesend, bringing stores from 
some colonial clime, in many cases much more 
than London’s own proportion. For instance, 
Beven-eights ofall the coffee brought to all parts 
of the United Kingdom; seven-ninths of all 
the live stock ; one-half of the sugar, tobacco, 
wool, fruit, rice, hides and skins; nearly one- 
half of the bacon, ham, barrelled salt meat, 
butter, cheese, eggs and lard ; five-sixths of all 
the spices, and no less than fifteen-sixteenths 
of all the tea. London consumes just as much 
of this as she wants and sends the rest into the 
provinces and abroad. 

It is truly wonderful where all the commod- 
ities go to: 10,000 pounds of pepper every year 
—the sound of the words makes one sneeze !— 
24,000,000 bushels of corn, 1,000,000 hundred 
weights of flour and meal, and more than a mil- 
lion of oil cake entered the Thames alone in 
one recent year. Two ships every day, or there- 
abouts, of the average capacity of 700 tons, 
enter the Thames from India and China alone. 
The export trade is enormous. 

No less than ten or eleven millions sterling 
are in forms of clothing and material for cloth- 
ing ; £1,000,000 in boots and shoes; £1,000,- 
000 in “ millinery and haverdashery,” £1,000,- 
000 for apparel and shops, all go from one port 
in one year. Some of the items of imports are 
curious. Think of whole ship loads of Dutch 
eels, in cargoes of 20,000 pounds each, coming 
to London ; oxen fattened for the London mar- 
ket in Schleswig Holstein ; Ostend butter and 
Ostend rabbits, which are sure to find a market 
in spite of the home supply. 

Two million empty oyster shells were once 
brought over to London in one ship for the 
sake of that beautiful lining which constitutes 
the mother-of-pearl used for many fancy and 
ornamental purposes. One fact most instruc- 
tive is observable in this vast trade of the port 
of London, viz., whatever is brought over, in 
whatever shape, from whatever place and by 
whatever person, it is sure to find a market. The 

rice may be beaten down, if the demand is 
anguid, but they never think of saying, “ We 
don’t want any.’ 

Notwithstanding the vast commercial impor- 
tance of London, the great American trade is 
mostly within the grasp of Liverpool, because 
the Mersey is nearer to America than the 1 ha- 
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mes, and cotton is most needed in Lancashire, 
and because the chief articles sold in America, 
—such as metals, hardware, earthenware, &c.— 
are fabricated nearer to Liverpool than to Lon. 
don. In the trade with Australia, too, Liverpool 
beats London, as measured by the relative pop- 


ulation of the two places.— Chambers’ Journal. 
<9 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


1863. 1864. 

Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hours, .......... Seaees 
Rain all or nearly all day,... 
Snow, including very slight 

falls ....0ccee sescccece ce ervecceee 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

ceptation of the term, 


TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 


Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospitalj38.25 deg./33.25 deg. 
Highest do. during month,|63.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 15.00 “ 
Rain during the month,......} 4.72 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
counting five current 


weeks in each year. 1377 


Average of the mean temperatures o 
this month for the past seventy-five 


period, 1790,........s000 cccoesece Sseeeceseses 
Lowest do. do. 


Although the temperature of the month past has 
been two degrees above the average for the past 
seventy-five years, it will be seen it falls five degrees 
below the mean of corresponding month of last year. 
A striking difference will also be noticed in the 
quantity of rain that has fallen. 

A few days of sleighing (all the season has 
afforded thus far, were enjoyed by those who had 
the appliances as well as the disposition so to do. 
Ano unusual phenomenon occurred on the morning 
of the 30th, which has been thus chronicled in our 
city papers: 

“A Nove.ty.—This morning, between four and 
five o’clock, Philadelphia was visited by a storm of 
rain and hail, accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning. The drops of rain and hail-stones in size 
would have done credit to the summer months, 
while the lightning was very vivid, and the thun- 
der claps sufficient in their strength to arouse from 
their slumbers the soundest sleepers in the commu- 


nity.” 
J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Second mo. 2d, 1864. 


BE faithful to your promises; but that your 
word may obtain entire -confidence, be careful 


how and what you promise. Observe truth 
even in trifling things. It is wicked as well as 
contemptible to wound it. 


THERMOMETER. 
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M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves, io all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale. 
Sth mo. 1863—1l yr. 
ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, VISITING AND 
Wedding Cards written by Taos. W. Moors, 
Penman, at Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial 
College, N. E. cornet Seventh and Chestnut Sts. 
3d mo. 14th, 1863—ly. . 


R SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 

sets ‘Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly bound.........scs.eee-sseceees cows $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's work, 2 vols.....,.. 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal.........sccrecscs rece: poorse 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufas 

BODE, CUR sicccnsassatorentocsescess © covcccees coves ° 25 
Also, Journal of John Comly.............sseseere 1.50 


CHARLES & EMMOR COMLY, 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. Byberry. 





OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
eference is made by permission to 
Wittiam P. Water, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 
J. J. Kersey, 1920 Green Street. a 
Tomas H. Steaxmay, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 

Dr. A. Lanepon Eiwyn, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 
Anprews, Cosy & THompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 
Street, New York. 2° 
Correspondent in New York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. 


VALUABLE STORE STAND FOR RENT, With 
& commodious dwelling and garden attached, 
together with a coal yard, in the village of Tullytown, 
Bucks County, Pa., it is situated about 200 yards 
from the depot of the Philadelphia and Trenton Rail- 
road, and on the Turnpike from Bristol to Trenton. 
For particulars, apply to or address the subscriber 
in Penn’s Manor, Falls Township, Morrisville, Bucks 
Oo., Pa. It is a good opportunity for a young man 
to commence ad the store could be had 
separately if desired, and rent moderate. - 
‘ P aes ‘MARK WRIGHT. 
Morrisville P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 
lst mo. 23, 1864. 








RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 


. Chester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of 


Coatesville, on the P. R. R., will commence its spring 
and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The range of study embraces the branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences. 

TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jp. 

rcildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 

Ist mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. 


-- 
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SS eee COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. 'Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 
Philadelphia. ae Races, Philad 

688 


Isaac Jeans & & Biter, “ 
Drexel & Co., Bankers, “ George Quimby, New York. 
Geo Kea” “ } +f L & Go, Dattinore 
D 
4m 25 '63—ly 7 





TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAYLORS, No. 
561 Arch St., Mave on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices. 
Particular attention given to making Friendg 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 





EVOLVING WAFFLE IRONS OF SEVERAL 

sizes,, Wafer lrons, Muffts Roll, Wisconsin, Min- 

nesota and other Cake Pans,‘for sale by . 
’ TROMAN & SHAW, 

No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th, | 





R MARKING NAMES -ON CLOTHING WB 
furnish to order small.SZENCIL PLATES, with 
Ink and Brushes. Algo, Braids for making tools, and 
Steel Letter and Figure Punches. 
TR N & SHAW, 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) tst., below 9th. 





N SELECTING A CLOTH!” WRINGER, YOU 
| may find no difference in t!* wringing abilities 
of any one of the dozen differm¢ kinds which have 
rubber rollers ; but for durabii.., we do believe that 
those with the Cog Wheel will oe found to su 
all others; and for simplicity, that of Putnam’s is 
equal to any other. Both are kept for sale at the 


Hardware Store of 
, TRUMAN & SHAW, 
No. 836 (Eight thirty-five) Market st., below 9th, 


SSeS ee eee 
OFFEE, AND COAL OIL LAMPS. A superior 
article of Coffee at 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Also, Coal Oil Lamps, to burn without chimneys, 
for sale Wholesale and Retail at the Agency, No. 128 


North Fourth Street. 
lst mo. 2d, 1864. GEORGE CHANDLER. 


RY MARSHALL'S PINE TREE TAR DROPS; 


for the alleviation of Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Tickling or Soreness of the Throat. 
They are quite pleasant to the taste, and very effec- 
tual. Neatly put up in Sliding Cases, convenient 
for the pocket, and sold at 15 and 25 cents per Bor 
by the Druaggists and Dealers in Medicines generally. 
llmo. 28, 1863—tf. ’ 





R SALE.--At Clarksboro’ Gloucester co., N. J., 

a valuable farm of .80 acres with good build- 
ings, meadow, stream of water, timber, &c., situated 
on the Gloucester and Salem Turnpike, five miles 
below Woodbury. \ 

‘For particulars enquire of William Haines, “ Oe- 
dar Lawn Farm,” near Olarksboro, or of 
_. THOS. P. MARSHALL, 

Trenton, N, J. 
llmo. 28, 1863—tf. . 
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